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THE CHERUB By G E. Scoggins 


The Strong Man of the Rio Verde Meets His 
Conqueror—A Story of Picturesque Contrasts 


I N a far niche of the hills a little 
tree of smoke sprouted and grew. 
“It comes!" marveled El Cai¬ 
man. “Of a truth it comes." 

He could understand how Yas- 
ouea the shoemaker had known that 
tit* train would pass this very spot, 
fi/r here ran the iron rails that mark¬ 
ed its trail through the hills; but 
bow had Yasquez known that it 
would come in this very hour of the 
afternoon? So huge and powerful a 
thing—why should it stop merely be¬ 
cause they had torn up a few of 
tiiose little rails? Would it not see 
the rails beyond the gap and rush 
on. leaving them foolish and help¬ 
less in the bushes? 

It. came, this train! It grew; it was 
bigger, fiercer than lie had thought. 
The train topped the pass. Then 
with a wild shriek and a thunderous 
banging of its members it stopped! 

El Caiman rose with an exultant 
roar “Now. little ones. now!*’. 

He moved forward to carry out the 
planned robbery, and he did not see 
how prudently Yasquez and liis fel¬ 
lows kept their .shelter in the bUshcs. 
He saw. indeed, the windows of one 
car bristling with gun barrels; but he 
saw. too, the frightened faces of peo¬ 
ple waiting to be robbed. 

The next minute he saw something 
el.se The train was moving again— 
backward! Nobody had told him that 
the thing could move backward. 

He huddled himself forward to stop 
it. “Help me!” he bellowed furiously. 
“I* escapes! ' 

Through the mad snorting of the 
monster came a sound as of the clap¬ 
ping of many hands. Something 
smote him in the arm. in the side of 
his brawny neck, and all sound, all 
struggle, all things ceased. 

* * * * 

TT was night, the stars were shin- 
ing, and El Caiman was very cold. 
A light something fluttered across 
his face, a soft weight squirmed on 
his broad chest. A faint wailing 
could he beard. 

“Eh?" said El Caiman stupidly. 
"’What does thou here?" 

It was certainly unreasonable that 
a baby should be here in these lonely 
bills A very fat. very white baby, 
not like the skinny, brown infants 
that El Caiman knew. The wailing 
ceased. Ah ! Now he was dead—he was 
dead and this was a cherub come to 
guide him to heaven. 

He knew, somehow, that the cherub 
was beating on his face, but he felt 
nothing Only a thin. irksome 
thread of worry held him to earth, 
an endless doleful whimper, a hope¬ 
less little animal sound. 

“Teh ! Teh !*’ said El Caiman, thickly 
“Angels do not weep. Stop it !” 

The whimpering stopped. But it 
was followed by small cooing sounds, 
somehow commanding him. and the 
little cold hands pattered ceaselessly 
^at bis face. “No puedo," groaned El 
^Caiman. “I cannot." 

Dimly, through the eick burning in 
bis throat and chest, he was awafe of 
shame*. Cannot! Was he not El Cai¬ 
man. the strong one? He rose. 
Water! He was very sick. He must 
have water. 

The whimpering hurst into an in¬ 
dignant howl. "You are not an 
angel ; you are a small devil!" he 
growled. His left arm was useless, 
dead: with his right he caught up 
the nuisance and staggered away to 
where he had left his horse. 

The horse was gone. After a mo¬ 
ment of stupid uncertainty be labor¬ 
ed on 

He found water in a deep barranca, 
where tall cliffs shut in the sky. He. 
sprawled heavily on his stopiach and 
drank. He heard the baby crying; 
he. scooped up water in a wide, dirty 
paw and held it to that wide-open 
mouth. 

“Drink, devil! There is no more 
water this side of the Rio Verde." 

At risk of drowning the devil he 
persevered. Groaning, he struggled 
up. It was very heavy for so small 
a devil, very awkward to handle with 
one arm. He knew it made itself 
heavy to test his strength. 

“Thou thinkest that I cannot,’* be 
muttered through set teeth, "but I 
can. What I will I can. I am El 
Caiman. Hast heard of me, devil? 
I am the strong one.” 

* 4c * * 

TIE came to the swift ford, cursing 
Jie chill current that .dragged 
at his legs, the rock that shifted 
treacherously under his feet, the 
small devil who knew he had only 
one good arm. He bent his will to 
the task of mounting the sheer, twist¬ 
ing trail, met the thin, icy air that 
seeped down from the high mesa, so 
that, though he was a!l afire within, 
he felt his muscles jerking with the 
impact of the cold. 

It was unfair. It was an inhuman 
test. Laboriously he evolved a cun¬ 
ning thought; the devil was only 


a baby after all. and a baby coukl 
never tell th$t El Caiman had failed 
in a feat of strength. 

"We will rest here,” lie said 
craftily, and deposited his burden 
on a ledge beside the trail, staggered 
away few paces so that he might 
not hear if it wept, and lay down 
to die. 

It did not weep. It crawled after 
him heedlessly near the brink. “Hola, 
compadre:" protested El Caiman, "but 
thou wilt fall bum! bum! to the bot¬ 
tom of the barranca. Hast thou no 
bra ins?" 

He struggled up and caught the 
trash one even as it pitched from the 
! ledge. The baby, too. was shivering 
land the tiny fingers that clutched 
1 him were little claws of icc. 
j He pushed it back on the ledge and 
j began a one-handed struggle with 
i his shirt. His dead arm hampered 
I him. He fumbled for the knife in 
| his sash and slit the garment and 
peeled it off and wrapped it clumsily 
round and round the baby. 

Then he toiled on. emerging on the 
chill, starlit mesa, his great torso 
naked, head hanging, a small crusted 
hole in the thick muscles of his 
neck, and death lighting the mighty 
strength that was in him. The cold 
stars wheeled on. the sky paled and 
the sun flared whitely over the nebu¬ 
lous hills. It rose and grew hot. 
beating on his shaggy head, but El 
Caiman could no longer distinguish 
between fire without and fire within. 

"I am HI Caiman," he mumbled to 
the now blood-stained bundle under 
his arm. "Dost hear me. devil? I am 
the strong one, anti what 1 will I can." 
* * * * 

T 7 ROM Tequila, the metropolis of the 
-*■ Rio Verde district, the cavalry 
rode valiantly put and found no ban¬ 
dits. and the matter was officially 
closed. To be sure, those careless 
American parents who had lost a 
baby were not satisfied. The father, 
not content with harrying a 
comandante who had done all that 
a man may* do, himself took up the 
search. But the hills arc vast and 
the trials are many, and. after all, he 
was only an ignorant foreigner. He 
niight better have spent *his time in 
his office in Guadalajara, being young 
and far from rich. 

The woman’s was the harder part. 

! She «V»uld only sit in the meson in 
Tequila, waiting, watching the slow 
; creeping of the sun across the patio. 

! remembering and remembering that 
| harsh grinding of the brakes, the 
shock that had hurled her little son 
from her arms. Remembering’ l^he 
had been tired .and fretful. Her last 
words to him had been fretful. "Oh. 
do stop fussing! See the pretty} 
trees.*’ 

Day after day remembering—her 
thin hands helpless in her lap. her 
eyes lifting only to question her hus¬ 
band when he came from his end¬ 
less. fruitless riding in the hills. For 
them, you see. the incident would 
never be closed. 

No. certainly there were no bandits 
in the Rio Verde district! Yasquez. j 
you will remember, was a shoemaker. ! 
The cavalry need have ridden only' 
a few doors from their barracks to ! 
find him stitching virtuously in his j 
shop. El Caiman was a carbonero. a j 
peaceful hewer of wood and burner 
of charcoal. Only a few leagues from I 
Tequila you might pass the trail that ! 
climbed to his hut. might hear the ! 
ring of his ax and see th»* smoke ' 
of his fires curl up from the moun- J 
tainside. 

There were some weeks when the 
customers of El Caiman bought char¬ 
coal from another, for he did not ap¬ 
pear. Then at last his little donkey- 
train came down from the hills ;<gain 
and the shadow of El Caiman's voice 
cried through the streets. "Carbon! 
Carbon"’ It was indeed the shadow 
of El Caiman who shuffled there, his 
great frame gaunt with illness and 
sagging with fatigue, for he came 
afoot. It was this matter that 
brought him to the shop of Yasquez 
the shoemaker. Leaning heavily in 
the doorway he begged. “Who keeps 
my horse?” 


/ 


"What!" cried Yasquez. “thou art 
not dead? Big one. I rejoice!” 

"Thanks. Who keeps my horse?” 

”1 know not.” declared Yasquez. 
and this was true, for he had sold 
the horse weeks ago. Thoughtfully 
his eyes, which had widened at the 
apparition of a man he had seen drad 
in the bushes, narrowed again. 

It was not the wild beasts of the 
hills who had disposed of the body 
of El Caiman. El Caiman had not 
died. What, then, of the baby of the 
Americans? A golden thought, for 
it Is well known that all Americans 
are rich. 

When they had drunk he said 
abruptly, watching the face of his 
guest: "Listen, thou! The parents 
of the .child are here.” 

"The child? Which child?" said El 
Caiman, and even his hands that 
trembled with weariness grew still. 

The shoemaker smiled. "Caiman. 
I am no fool. Where is the baby?” 

“Which baby?” said the. big man 
doggedly. 

But he was only a hewer of wood, 
not clever enough to rope with 
Yasquez the shoemaker. His heavy 
face twitched; his eyes dropped and 
shifted. 

"Come.” said Yasquez. “I will show 
thee the father.” 

"The father of whom?" muttered 
El Caiman, for his brain could com* 
pass no other defense. 

“Of the child.’’ snapped Yasquez 
with pardonable asperity. "Re not a 
blockhead. Caiman! It is the child 
of Americans. They will pay great 
ransom. We shall be rich!-#' 

E! Caiman clung desperately to his 
futile pretense of ignorance. Adroit¬ 
ly the shoemaker shifted ground: 
"Speak—the hebe lived?" 

“It died," said El Caiman with re¬ 
lief. “It died." 

"A pity. Eh, well,” said the shoe¬ 
maker piously, “what God wills'must 
be,** and crossed himself—and smiled. 
* * * * 

T^I. CAIMAN cheerfully accepted the 
^ suggestion that they visit the 
Inn of the Red Rose. Now in the 
hostelry of the Red Rose lodged the 
foreigners. As they entered the bar 
Yasquez spoke words aside to the 
porter; and the American came. 

"Senor." said Yasquez. "this is the 
man ?hat has your child.” 

And the father cried, trembling, 
“Where is he? Where is my boy?” 

HI Caiman took off his hat; des¬ 
perately he sought for words, but 
he could manage only his futile. 
"Which boy, senor?” % \ 

He was edging toward the door. 
The American leaped on him. shook 
him. shouting, "Where is he? Where 
is he? No. you don't!" 

The American himself was a big 
man. a strong man with the added 
strength of frenzy; but El Caiman, 
wasted with illness though he was. 
embraced the American with one arm 
and the shoemaker with the other; 
there was the breath-destroying 
smash of two bodies in collision. 
They collapsed on the damp tiled 
floor and HI Caiman was gone. 

Within the hour the dauntless po¬ 
lice had captured his donkeys dozing 
placidly in the street; the very next 
day they sallied into the hills and 
surrounded his hut. They shouted 
to him to surrender, but nothing hap¬ 
pened. They prepared to pour fierce 
volleys of lead info that dwelling of 
iniquity; but the frantic father broke 
from them and ran in They saw 
him burst in the door and disappear. 
After a discreet interval, following, 
they found him standing stupidly in 
the middle of the bare dirt floor, hold¬ 
ing in his .h'ands a small garment. 
Shamefully he was weeping. 

But life goes on. though many in¬ 
cidents remain unclosed. After a 
time the Americans ‘departed, re¬ 
turning to the great city of Guada¬ 
lajara. taking their sad memories 
with them. And in a secluded valley 
beyond the mountains El Caiman 
came on the very flower of woman¬ 
hood washing clothes by a river of 
little stones. 

He came to a halt beside her, mur* 
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IT CRAWLED AFTER HIM - 
HEEDLESSLY NEAR THE BRINK. 


muring: "Good day, senorita. Your 
servant." 

Her big Ida* k eyes lifted and took 
in his goodly proportions. The forest 
had fed him and the sun and air had 
brought zest again into his blood: 
not twice had that secluded valley 
seen such a specimen of viril** >*-uth. 
Her glorn»u.s lips cur\**d into a smile, 
her smooth cheek dimpled and her 
eyes dropped demur* ly. as a maiden's 
should. "Good day. caballero." she 
responded. 

"Will your grace have the goodness 
to tell me how this village is called? 
I am a stranger." 

She told him, her eyes downcast, 
daintily slapping a corn* r of a soapy 
shirt on the flat stone. 

“I am called Andres Tnbar. senor¬ 
ita. In my country of the Rio Verde 
they name me El Caiman. Your 
grace has heard of me? I am the 
strong ono.*'. 

And she looked up again and down 
again and dimpled, but did not speak. 
"And your grace?" he begged. 

“I am called Chona Sanchez, your 
servant, caballero." 

"Your servant.” he acknowledged, 
and bowed so deeply that the wom¬ 
an cried out in alarm. "Ay. senor. 
you will drop your little son!" 

For El Caiman came bareheaded, 
carrying his great hat in his hands, 
as only Gringoe and fools do in this 
latitude; but there was a reason for 
it. Astride his shoulder, clutching 
his shaggy hair, rode a sturdy, sun- 
browned man-child, who lurched per¬ 
ilously with the obeisance, but only 
gurgled and crowed and clung the 
tighter. 

“He will not fall,” boasted El Cai¬ 
man. “He is very strong. He is the 
strongest little man in the world. 
Look!” 

He offered a thick forefinger to the 
young acrobat, who without hesita¬ 
tion trapsferred his grip to it and 
shrieked with glee as El Caiman 
swung him about and about. The 
woman caught Yirr breath, for the 
rocks were sharp; but with a non¬ 
chalant flourish El Caiman returned 
the child safely to his shoulder. 

“Ay." breathed the admiring fe¬ 
male, "he is indeed strong, indeed the 
son of El Caiman. How is he called, 
the hebe?” 

El Caiman did not waver between 
his personal pride and the greater 
pride of the incomparable man-child. 
“He Is not the son of any pelado,” he 
denied indignantly. "He is of par¬ 
ents the most fine, both blond and 
very rich. See, his eyes are like the 
sky and his hair like the silk of corn. 
Could a countryman of the Rio Verde, 
even the strongest, have a son like 
this?” 

“How is he called? What does your 
grace with him?” 

It is not the first time that boast¬ 
ing to a woman has led a man into 
danger. “I call him Diablito,” he 
muttered, “the Little Devil. He is 
thfc strongest, bravest little man in 
the w'orld.” 

She laughed, for certainly there 
was nothing satanic about that little 
one whose blue eyes looked so fear¬ 
lessly, merrily on the world. And a 
strident voice cried from one of the 
huts along the arroyo’s bank, “Thou. 
Chona!” Even among the humble 
ones it is a parent's duty to see that 
no maiden converses unchidden with 
a man. Chona shouted innocently. 
“Yes, what, mama?” but her eyes 
made the stout heart of El Caiman 
to hammer in his chest. 

“Come thou hither, accursed one!** 

“At onoe, mama.” As she got 
lithely up Chona murmured, “There 
is lodging in the house of my uncle, 
old Sanchez Hhe cantinero," and her 
eyes bound him to that village with 
such chains as even the strength of 
El Caiman could not break. 


forest, seeking, calling. ho saw 
bis betrothed coming back along the 
trail. Before he could speak she cried 
out to him "The little one, where is 
he? I have sought him everywhere!” 

All day long, and for many days 
thereafter, the woods and canyons 
of that secluded valley echoed the 
great shouts of one who sought In 
! 'ain: "Diablito! O Little Devil! Thy 
1 1 'aiman seeks thre. Answer! Come!*’ 
' To Yasquez the shoemaker in 
Tequila, then, came obi man Sanchez, 
bearing treasure. He was. indeed, 
dismayed to learn that he must jour¬ 
ney farther. 'even to the fabled city 
of Guadalajara, if he would convert 
ithat treasure into gold: but Yasquez 
| rose to the occasion. Together they 
j braved the terrors of the train And 
with them went a tiny man-child in 
new shirt, new pantaloons, new’ 
blanket, even shoes, a man-child who 
could weep no more but cowered in 
a corner of the dirty, second-class 
coach and trembled at the noise and 
grandeur of it all. 

So it came about that Yasquez was 
rich, Sanchez was rich. Chona was 
rich; but the parents of the little 
man-child were very, very poor. For 
that foolish American father paid 
the first price they asked, without 
bargaining or threatening, pleading 
only for time to get them money. 
He borrowed much gobl, and with 
it he bought a son who would not 
eat nor rest but only cowered in a 
comer and wailed and wailed"Cai- 
man! Caiman!" 

A caiman is an alligator. What 
could the child want with an alli¬ 
gator? In despair they brought him 
a ery little one; but he thrust it 
fron him and shrank from their 


hands that w’ere so strangely white, 
and sobbed and sobbed, “Caiman! 
Caiman!” ' 

* * * * 

T HE letter* of the police travel by 
train, so that the warning of a 
bandit's approach came many days 
before Andres Tobar. In a distant 
village he had gone mad. that dan¬ 
gerous criminal, wrecking a peaceful 
wine shop and leaving a woman and 
her uncle hound and gagged. He had 
passed through Tequila between two 
suns, and here he had demolished 
the shop of a shoemaker, its owner 
being left with barely enough life 
to tell of the outrage. 

And the madman had boasted that 
he journeyed to Guadalajara to steal 
the .child again. 

But the senor. the father of the 
child, should not fear. The police 
would guard his house every night; 
and that was their mistake, for El 
Caiman did not come at night- In 
the broad light of afternoon he 
shuffled timorously along the street 
of Plaeeres. stopping now and then 
to ask some passer to decipher a 
house number for him. So he came 
to the house and knocked at the 
iron-barred inner door, quite as if 
he came on some lawful errand. 

“I wish to speak to the master of 
the house," he begged humbly of 
the porter, who looked with scorn on 
big, shy countrymen who wore cot¬ 
ton pantaloons instead of trousers 
and who carried dusty saddlebags. 

"He is not here." 

"I will wait,” said El Caiman, and 
squatted patiently on his heel?, so 
that when at evening the master came 
in he did not see at once how big his 
visitor was. While El Caiman was 
rising the porter unlocked the iron- 
barred cancel. 

"What offers itself to you?” in¬ 
quired the master of the house. 

“It was a mistake,’* said El Caiman 
simply. “I will not sell the boy.” 

Now the American knew him. 
Through a murderous haze he saw the 
man who had stolen his happy, 
healthy baby and had sent him back 
a poor little savage, who whimpered 
all day and moaned all night like 
some wild animal that could not 
endure captivity, and because he was 
of that curious race who fight wilh 
their hands he struck El Caiman 
heavily in the face. El Caiman did 
not know how to defend himself 
against this unique attack. He stag¬ 
gered and shook his head and charged 
into those flailing fists, smashing the 
American against the wall, whirled 
him about and smashed him against 
the other wall and pitched his breath¬ 
less bulk into the street. 

Then he charged, not for the open, 
but for the inner door, hurling the 
dazed porter headlong from it. Madly 
he bounded from room to room, shout¬ 
ing for the devil, but he found only a 
pale lady crooning over the shrunken 
form of a tiny man-child who likely 
to die because he would r*ot eat. 
Stupidly El Caiman stopped and 
dragged off his hat and threw out a 
hand in incoherent pleading. 

A gendarme came up behind the 
madman unheeded and thumped him 
smartly with his club. The skull of 
El Caiman was not thicker than the 
skulls of other men; he fell and they* 
dragged his carcass away. And quiet 
descended in that house of trouble. 
There was only the eager voice of 
the little sick boy. who struggled in 
his mother’s arms and cried. “Caiman! 
Caiman!” 

* * * * 

A LONG time El Caiman lay in that 
iron rage where they had flung 
him. Slowly his brain began to 
work. He attempted only one prob¬ 
lem at a time, in the corridor paced 
a sleepy guard with a rifle. 

El Caiman groaned, begging 
hoarsely; 

“Water! Water!** 

The guard, being soft of heart, 
brought water, and El Caiman came 
not too steadily* to the bars and put 
out his hands. He seized the unsus¬ 
pecting guard and throttled him 
When the guard was limp he low¬ 
ered him gently to the floor and ex¬ 
plored his person. The man had no 
keys. El Caiman took the rifle and 
tried to pry open the door. The bars 
bent and the door buckled and the 
bolt slipped. There was no noise; 
the door struck the body of the 
guard. 

At the outer door pared two other 
guards. It was a still and weary 
piour of the night, pausing together 
for a sociable cigarette and a mo¬ 
ment of gossip, they became aware 
of a huge countryman uncertain be¬ 
side the portal. 

“Excuse, senores.” said El Caiman 


humbly, "have your graces the great 
goodness to direct me to the street of 
Plaeeres?" 

The house of the American stood 
on a corner. Along the dark side 
street passed a bulky shadow, who 
whispered under the barred windows. 
"Diablito! O Little Devil!" And 
there came an answering cry in the 
baby voice, "Caiman! Caiman!” 

“Quiet, little man. Thy Caiman is 
here. Come to the window. Come.” 

But the man-child did not come. 
Only his feverish little voice babbled 
on. “Caiman! Caiman!" And the 
father heard and cursed in helpless 
grief; and the woman heard and went 
in and knelt there so long that the 
man came and led her kick to her 
bed. There was nothing, you see. to 
be done. 

It was about this time that the 
guard before the empty cell stirred 
and struggled up and gave the alarm. 

El Caiman slipped off his sandals 
and climbed gorilla-like upon the 
ledge. The bars were vertical, pass¬ 
ing through arched cross-pieces im¬ 
bedded in the adobe wall; he braced 
his bare feet against the wall and 
gripped a corner of the grating and 
threw hi» weight outward, standing 
there like some dim. twisted gargan¬ 
tuan statue in the act of falling. 

When he could no longer stifle the 
labored breathing of his lungs he 
sank relaxed to the pavement. 

Each of the corners in turn he at¬ 
tempted. grinding his teeth to mas¬ 
ter the* pain of his throbbing skull 
and the deadly aehe in his neck. Vic¬ 
tory! A topmost fastening yielded. 
A heavy fragment of adobe went 
crashing to the sidewalk. Within the 
house the American leaped from his 
bed. listening; but El Caiman heard 
nothing. The phosphorescence of ex¬ 
haustion was spinning before his 
eyes. With a choking grunt he 
wrenched downward the free corner 
of the grating and clung there, for 
the moment without strength even to 
lower himself into the room. 

Within, the muzzle of a shotgun 
rose against that sinister shadow; 
but the woman caught it, pleading, 
“No! No! Oh, please, not yet!” 

The shadow moved and vanished. 
El Caiman was on his knees by the 
bed, where little hands clutched him 
and an eager voice caroled his name; 
on his knees, choking, crooning, 
“Little Devil. O Little Devil, do they 
not give thee to eat? Thou shalt 
come with Caiman and grow big and 
fat and strong-** 

The woman whispered, “Did you 
hear? Oh, did you hear? *Cairaan.' ’’ 

The man groped for the light 
switch. 

El Caiman snatched up the child, 
covers and all. stood cowering, not 
knowing where to flee. The room 
was ablaze with magi'* light, blind¬ 
ing. intolerable. Before hjm stood 
the grim figure of the American, 
tight-lipped, pajama clad, a shotgun 
in his hands, and the police were all 
about the house crying. “Open! Open 
in the name of th** law.” 

“Put him down." said the American 
hoarsely.. “Put him down!** 

* * * * 

OTUPIDLY El Caiman stood holding 
^ the man-child to his breast, star¬ 
ing into the round, unwinking eyes 
of death, and the porter came quav¬ 
ering from the court. “The police.” 
ajid stopped, paralyzed with what 
his eyes beheld. 

“Let them In.** said the master. 

“No, not yet,” said the woman 
again. But there was a clank and a 
grinding of doors; not too rashly the 
polif-e crow ed In. revolvers ready. 

“Wait.” 1 Caiman said heavily, 
and set down the child where no re¬ 
volver would menace It. 

But when he would have straight¬ 
ened up again he pitched forward in¬ 
stead on his face. Dimly he heard 
the woman cry out strangely as if 
in compassion. Dimly he felt the 
shock of cold on his face, and then 
he was sitting in a chair while the 
senora herself wiped blood from his 
lips. He struggled up. ashamed. 

“Ay, senora! It is nothing. Do not 
molest yourself.” 

He heard her speaking, fixing a 
firm look on her husband. "This is 
not one of those who stole the child. 
This is the man who found the baby, 
and this man saved his life. From 
the shameless ones who sold it for 
ransom he has recovered the money.’* 

“But. ay. senora!" cried El Caiman, 
remembering. “I have lost it. I 
have lost the money. I can never buy 
him back now. Where can a poor 
carbonero get so much gold?” 

"It is here,” said the American, 
oddly gentle, and El Caiman saw his 
own saddlebags that he had dropped 


in his mad search that first day. To 
the police he said. "We shall reward 
him. But first 1 wish to reward the 
vigilance of the police 

He counted shining goldpieces into 
each palm. A ..ergeant spoke uncer¬ 
tainly. 

“Your grace means it will not he 

necessary to take him?" 

"Precisely, sergeant There is no 
charge against him. I will not ap¬ 
pear against him. and those shame¬ 
less ones dare not.** 

A man who has both hands full of 
gold is one whose word? have weight. 
The sergeant bowed. "Still,’ be 
hinted delicately, "there is the mat¬ 
ter of the broken d«mr at the jail." 

*‘Oh.” said the American. “I did not 
know. But the fault Is mine; 1 did 
not understand or I would never have 
let him go to jail. 1 will see the 
judge tomorrow. Meantime, will this 
pay for the door?" 

"But surely, senor!” Very deeply 
the sergeant bowed. His eye fell on 
the twisted grating of the window 
"The miscreant has w*irkrdly ruined 
your reja. senor. Shall we not take 
him for that?" 

“Oh. that." said the American. "I 
did that myself. I—I leaned again?’ 
it." 

Doubtless the apprehensive neigh¬ 
bors wondered why a raid in force 
should end in laughter. 

El f’aiman shuffled his free foot, 
one ankle being embraced by the 
man-child sitting on the floor, and 
gazed dumbly at this foreigner who 
could know things he had never b* rn 
told. "Senor,” he begged, "who has 
told you those things of me?" 

“My wife.” said the American, 
curiously humble 

“My son.” said the woman: and i’ 
seemed to El ’’aiman that they had 
some jmiiling secret between them 

“But the bebe. he cannot talk, se¬ 
nora! He is so very little. But he is 
very intelligent,” he boasted, “and 
strong. He is the strongest little 
man in the world. Look!" 

He bent and offered a thick fore¬ 
finger. The child grasped it with 
both hands: but when El Caiman 
would have lifted him the grip failed 
El Caiman grunted an earnest curs*?, 
flung out a vehement, pleading hand 
“Senor," he cried, “senor! It is a 
wickedness. See his little hones! A 
bebe requires to eat. to grow big and 
strong. When he was mine-" 

He stopped, abashed, for the wom¬ 
an laid her frail hand on his mighty 
arm. 

“Caiman,” she said, “your name is 
Caiman, is it not true?" 

“I am Andres Tobar, your servant, 
senora," said El Caiman, embarrassed. 
“That is a foolish name the country¬ 
men give me because I am very 
strong." 

“The bebe is yours, Andres.” said 
the woman, smiling. “See how he 
loves you! For us he does not wish 
to eat. If I bring him milk now-" 

“And then," cried El Caiman, “then 
I shall take him away?" 

“You shall stay here and make him 
eat and play and laugh and grow big 
and fat and strong." 

* * * * 

DL CAIMAN gaz* d with awe on 
^ furniture that gleamed where the 
light struck it; on pictures that were 
not of saints nor yet of crucifixion, 
but of white, woolly lambs and chil¬ 
dren strangely attired; on rugs that 
felt like softest grass, a litter of 
curious wooden blocks, a small, gay 
contrivance that was not quite a 
horse and not quite a chair. "IT* he 
stammered, “here, senora? In this 
house?” 

“In this house.” 

He moved gingerly thereafter and 
his voice was hushed to a timid rum¬ 
ble in his throat. But half an hour 
later, while he promenaded the patio, 
with a comfortably somnolent man- 
child in his arms, there was violence 

and uproar. The porter bounded 
terror-stricken into the master's 
room, shouting. “The gun,, senor! The 
gun! He comes!” 

"He called me a nana. a nurse¬ 
maid! Throw him to me, senor!” 

But the master of the house, only 
laughed and brought gold and sent 
the porter away. El Caiman himself 
should be the porter and guard the 
door, so that no harm should come to 
the little one; and none should call 
him nurse. It was in the gray, warm 
pea^e of dawn that the woman, slip¬ 
ping from her bed. beheld El Caiman, 
squatting on his heels, one thick el¬ 
bow pillowed in a small contrivance 
that was not quite a horse ana not 
quite a chair, gently snoring. Even 
the strongest man of the Rio Yerde 
could not break the grip of those 
small possessive fingers that clutched 
him by the hair. 

’Copyright. 1924. > 


Mrs. Brown, in London, Outshines 
All Previous American Hostesses 


1 


* * * * 


G RANDLY El Caiman lounged and 
boasted before the wine shop of 
old Sanchez; at night Chona met him, 
by great stealth, of course, while the 
village shut one eye and grinned. 
And the little one went into any house 
he chose, laughing with his fearless 
blue eyes, so that all hearts were his! 

But Chona was jealous. “Thou 
lovest him more than me.” she pout¬ 
ed, and was very cold. “Shall he be 
between us always, that little Gringo 
who thinks himself lord of all the 
earth?” 

“Who has said that he was a 
Gringo?” 

“In Magdalena I have seen them, 
those arrogant blue eyes. What dost 
thou with the child of such? Come.” 
she coaxed him. melting, "tell me. 
Tell thy Chona." 

El Caiman told her his tale. 

When Chona’s uncle, old Sanchez 
the cantinero, departed on a journey 
soon after, El Caiman saw him ride 
away; but, he paid little heed, for 
the man-child was missing. Rang¬ 
ing like a distracted bull through! the 


BY KARL K. KITCHEN. 

A LMOST any one who has a non- 
collapsible bankroll ran take 
a great London house for a 
couple of months. If one has 
engagrd a famous chef and 
given due consideration to the wine 
collar, there is no difficulty in hav¬ 
ing a lot of titled guests. And it is 
not an impossible trick to get the 
Prinee of Wales to drop in for tea or 
dinner. 

But to have tho Prince of Wales 
stay for breakfast—ah, that’s some- ; 
thing else again! 

The most famous ducal mansions 
ran be leased, baronets and earls may¬ 
be hired for the week end. but it 
takes a great hostess to keep the 
prince for ham and eggs. Only one 
American in London, up to the pres¬ 
ent time at least, has succeeded in 
doing this. Consequently, it is only 
just that I should give credit where 
credit is due. 

i Mrs. Brown is the plain and un- 
- distinguished name of the American 
hostess who triumphed over the 
breakfast table. 

At first glance this name conveys 
nothing to the average reader. And 
even the information that she is a 
widow from Pittsburgh does not help 
much. There are so many “Mrs. 
Browns” in Pittsburgh and every¬ 
where else. 

But in London Mrs. Brown is a 
name to conjure with. Not only did 
she entertain the prince at breakfast, 
but her entertainments at Norfolk 
House—the town residence of the 
Duke of Norfolk, which she leased 
this past Summer—were the gayest 
and most lavish of the recent social 
season. Not to have been entertained 
at Norfolk House while Mrs. Brown 
was it chatelaine was a social error 
that few titled Londoners made. 

Two years ago Mrs. Jimmie Corri¬ 
gan, wife of the Cleveland steel mil¬ 
lionaire, was the outstanding Ameri¬ 
can hostess in London. Despite the 
fact that she was the daughter of a 
gardener from Stevens Point. Wis., 
her lavish entertaining, coupled with 
occupancy of the famous Kepple 
House in Grosvenor Square, won her 
considerable attention. But Mrs. Cor¬ 
rigan never entertained any members 
of the royal family at dinner and. of 
course, never had.the Prince of Wales 
for breakfast. 

* * * * 

W HEN Mrs. Brown—at this point 
it might be well to state that her 
late husband’s name was Harry and 
that he was a Pittsburgh banker— 
came to London this yjir and took 


Norfolk House. Mrs. Corrigan's social 
fame suffered a total eclipse. It is 
said that the Duchess of Norfolk 
asked such a big sum for a two 
months’ lease that she did not be¬ 
lieve any one would pay it- But Mrs. 
Brown did not even show a moment’s 
hesitation. A few days after her ar¬ 
rival in London she moved into the 
great house in St_ James’ Square with 
her son William and hfs bride of three 
months. And hardly had their trunks 
been unpacked before the “Widow 
Brown" began a series of entertain¬ 
ments that made London society sit 
up and take notice. 

In London, as in New York, an out¬ 
sider with social aspirations must 
have a sponsor. And in London, as 
in New York, there are many in- 
pecunlous personages, long on family 
but short on cash, who will function 
for a consideration. I do not know 
who sponsored Mrs. Brown’s social 
season, nor does it matter. But I 
know that the list of her guests in¬ 
cluded the names of the greatest so¬ 
cial lights in England. 

Naturally, the mere fact that Mrs. 
Brown was enconced in Norfolk House 
gave her tremendous prestige. This 
great structure, with its portico of 
four huge pillars, overlooking St. 
James* Park, has been the home of 
seven Dukes of Norkolf, one of whom 
lent it to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
for three years. It was during that 
time, in 1738. that the future George 
III. was born there. 

It is doubtful if any of the social 
functions held in its stately draw¬ 
ing rooms during the two and a half 
centuries of its history* approximates 
in grayety the receptions given by 
its American chatelaine. For Mrs. 
Brown made a specialty of enter¬ 
taining the younger set in honor of 
her son and daughter-in-law. The 
latter, by the way. is an extremely 
beautiful ajid personal young woman. 
The best jazz bands and the most 
skillful professional dancers in Lon¬ 
don were engaged for these affairs, 
which soon became the talk of the 
town. 

During a previous visit to London. 
Mrs. Brown had given a few small 
entertainments in her suite at Cla- 
ridge’s. and she was presented at one 
of the courts at Buckingham Palace. 
But it was not until the news of her 
fox-trotting parties was noised about 
that the social who’s who took any 
notice of her. The younger set is 
still dance mad, and the news that 
the beet jan band and the fastest 
floor in were Just around 

the comer at Norfolk House brought 


a procession of high-powered car? 
to the pillard portico in St. James’ 
square. 

* * * * 

THE additional information that 
Mrs. Brown’s chef prepared the 
most marvelous caviar sandwiches 
and that her champagne was served 
colder than In any other house in 
London did not deter many invited 
guests from accepting her invitations. 
And. as is the custom in society now¬ 
adays, not a few guests brought 
friends along. Consequently it did 
no take long before the great draw¬ 
ing rooms of the ducal residence were 
thronged with the gayest, dancingest 
set in London. And it was the most 
natural thing that the Prince of 
Wales. who goes wherever there 
is a good time, was brought to 
Norfolk House by one of his friends. 

Needless to say he must have en¬ 
joyed himself, for he returned to an 
evening function which was given in 
his honor. His Royal Highness found 
the air of gay*ety which pervaded 
the great mansion much to his taste. 
Skillful publicity agents saw to it 
that the prince’s visits were duly 
chronicled in the daily press, and in 
an amazingly short space of time 
many of the newspapers were pub¬ 
lishing lengthy articles about “Lon¬ 
don’s latest American hostess.” to¬ 
gether with pictures of the interior 
of her rented mansion. Her 20 Eng¬ 
lish servants were photographed, and 
a nice point was made about the 
beautiful silver and blue liveries of 
her-footmen and her dark blue Rolls- 
Royce?. with \heir chauffeurs uni¬ 
formed to match. One of the most 
amusing things printed about her was 
that “she is tall and wears jewels 
well, having some very beautiful dia¬ 
monds.” And the less dignified sheets 
did not hesitate to get off the- old 
joke that she came “clean from Pitts¬ 
burgh”—a bit of alleged American 
humor. 

However, it was not until Mrs. 
Brown gave a close-fitting, all-night 
dancing party the last week in July 
that she scored her greatest social 
triumph. On the eve of her depar¬ 
ture for Scotland, she derided to wind 
up her Ixmdon season In the tradi¬ 
tional blaze of glory. And she did. 
The party was the most successful, 
from every viewpoint, of her many 
entertainments. The Prince of Wales 
came, the Prince of Wales stayed all 
night, and when Mrs. Brown sug¬ 
gested that the Prince of Wales re¬ 
main for breakfast his Royal High¬ 
ness not only^aocepted but escorted 


her to the ham and eggs And th*» 
widow Brown who had comp *‘clfan 
from Pittsburgh" scored a social tri 
umph unequaled by any other Amer¬ 
ican hostess In I^ondon. 

Concerning the Opal. 

,4 CCORDING to recent reports from 

Australia, the diggers for opal. / 
the Australian national geiYi, are ex¬ 
periencing very hard times. Opal, in 
fact, seems to have lost the popu¬ 
larity which a few years ago mad* 
it a principal feature of the jewelers* 
windows of Ix»ndon. Paris and Ncv 
York. 

Coober Pedy, the home of the 
famous South Australian black opal, 
is 100 miles from anywhere and 
.probably the most primitive village 
In the British Empire. The Australian 
blacks christened it Coober Pedy. or J 
“white man living in a hole,” and it 
is said to well deserve its name. 

Of all the rough ‘ outback” Jobs In 
Australia, digging for opal Is about 
the worst. Coober Pedy lies in the 
heart of the Stewart range. 170 miles 
from the nearest station on the 
East-West Railway, and its whol** 
population of between 70 and >0 
diggers lives underground in burrows 
scratched out of the hillside. A tin 
shanty, in which the diggers keep 
their tools, is the only sign of life 
showing above ground. 

Every morning the triggers come 
out of their holes and set Qut for the 
opal fields, to cut patiently through 
the rock in the hope of finding the J 
beautiful black diamonds lying or- 
neath. Between them they have dug 
many thousands of pound.** worth of 
opal in the last four years, though 
they have worked only a small area 
of a field said to be 40 miles long 
In normal times opal is worth about 
30 pounds sterling an ounce, but now 
that there is practically no demand 
for the gems the diggers have ©pal. 
but no money. 


Impregnable Bank. 

j A SERIES of bank robberies 
*** southern Illinois stirred t 
j officiaN of the bank at Millstad 
action, and it was decided to Ut 
! the bank's doors locked at all time? 
even during business hours. Cl 
tomers are required to rap for r 
mission. After the cashier satis! 
himself as to the identity of a j 
tron, he is permitted to enter, 
string releasing a latch which is pu 
ed from the teller's cage. 






